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STUDENT PARTICIPATION IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 



J. KENNETH SATCHELL 
Radnor High School, Wayne, Pennsylvania 



Believing that student participation in school government had 
been generally accepted as an established idea and that better high 
schools throughout the country were using some form of the plan, 
the author decided to make a limited survey of the high schools of 
the state of Pennsylvania and sent out the following brief question- 
naire: 

i. Name of school? City? County? 

2. Have you a student council, student government, or any other form of 
organized student participation in school administration? If so, please fully 
outline plan. 

3. How does organization develop contact with faculty ? 

4. How long has the present organization been operative ? 

5. Is student organization a real vital part in the life of the school ? 

This questionnaire, with a stamped addressed return envelope 
inclosed, was mailed to 200 selected high schools. All of the city 
high schools listed in the state school directory were included and 
one or more high schools in every county of the state. 

Exactly 150 replies were received and are first summarized on 
the basis of a direct answer of "yes" or "no" to Question 2. Of 
the schools reporting, forty-two answered Question 2 in the affirma- 
tive, indicating that they had some form of organized student 
participation; 108 said that they had no such organization. 

Of the 108 schools without organized student activity in admin- 
istration, nine schools replied that they had abandoned the plan 
after a trial. Some of the reasons for discontinuance are given 
elsewhere in this paper. Twelve schools replied that, while they 
had no such organization, they were very favorable to the idea and 
were definitely planning to give it a trial. Eighty-seven schools 
merely replied "no" and did not state whether they had tried the 
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plan, were intending to experiment with it, or were unfavorably 
disposed to the whole idea. Questions about earlier experience and 
about future intentions were not asked, as the real purpose of the 
questionnaire was to discover the practice in the state. 

The enthusiasm evinced in the replies from the forty-two 
schools which have student participation and the very favorable 
impressions gained from visits to several of these schools lead one 
to believe that we must choose from several conclusions if we are 
to explain the surprising diversity of practice in this important 
matter. We seem to be led to one or another of the following pos- 
sible conclusions. 

i. The high schools of Pennsylvania have not generally advanced 
along democratic lines of student life in harmony with their supposed 
advance in other educational activities. 

2. There is a marked difference in the social background of 
students in different sections of the state and in different schools 
of the same city. 

3. There is an equally great difference in the quality of demo- 
cratic leadership in the high schools of Pennsylvania on account of 
unwillingness to take the trouble to try the plan, unfarnilarity with 
the plan, or too frequent change of leaders. 

4. A majority of the high schools of the state are organized on 
a fundamentally different basis, and the administrators and stu- 
dents are entirely satisfied with conditions as they are. 

5. The whole idea of student participation in school govern- 
ment is unsound, impractical, and visionary, and those schools 
which are apparently following the idea successfully will sooner or 
later discover this fact and abandon the program. 

With these various possibilities in mind we turn to an examina- 
tion of the various forms of organization reported by the forty-two 
schools which have some form of student participation. These 
forty-two cases can be classified rather loosely in this manner: 
twenty-three schools have formal organization with constitution and 
by-laws; ten schools have informal organization without constitu- 
tion, and nine schools have partial and incomplete participation. 

In answer to Question 3, regarding the method of securing con- 
tact between faculty and student organization, the following replies 
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were made: fourteen schools, by sponsors or group advisers; eight 
schools, through faculty members of council or association; seven 
schools, directly through principal; six schools, by student com- 
mittee meeting with faculty; two schools, through home-room 
teacher; and five schools failed to state method. 

It can be seen from these answers that the necessary contact 
of the two elements in school life — pupils and teachers — is obtained 
in a variety of ways and that the method after all is not so important. 
The plan most commonly followed is to use faculty advisers, and 
in small schools the principal is frequently the adviser. 

An analysis of the replies to the question regarding the length 
of time the student organization has existed yields the following 
information: thirteen schools, from five to fifteen years; six schools, 
three years; eight schools, two years; five schools, one year; six 
schools, less than a year; and four schools failed to answer. 

It is interesting to note that a great majority of the schools 
having student participation have had but little experience with 
it. At least three years should elapse before the plan can be called 
a complete success or failure in any school, and a still longer time 
is needed to bring it to its fullest value and stamp it as an established 
policy. In this connection it should be stated that nearly all of 
the schools reporting organized student co-operation as existent 
for the longer periods of time were located in Philadelphia or in the 
larger high schools of the state. 

Thirty-two principals reported that the student organizations 
formed a real vital part of the life of their schools, while nine thought 
that their organizations were too young to give sufficient evidence 
for a judgment as to their influence. Any other answer than this 
from the latter group would have been surprising. One principal 
failed to reply. 

As a first example we may choose a school which has a partial 
participation plan. Here students participate in school administra- 
tion through representation on an activity board made up of teachers 
and students. There are ten voting members, consisting of the prin- 
cipal, four members of the faculty (probably chosen by the princi- 
pal), and five students elected by the student body (probably one 
from each class with an additional member from the Senior class). 
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There is an eleventh or ex officio member — a teacher who is the 
financial adviser. 

This activity board meets at regular intervals and administers 
all of the activities of the school except athletics, which is under 
the control of another body, the athletic council. Among the 
activities controlled are the school paper, lecture course, school or 
class plays, parties of all kinds, and entertainments. Questions of 
precedent and the general welfare of the school come before this 
board. 

The following description of a school organization, fully devel- 
oped and provided with a constitution, was prepared by a student. 

Student government, to my mind, is an institution by which all student 
affairs, other than curricular, are managed by the students themselves. In our 
school it embraces management of all problems which in any way involve the 
students and which can in any way be solved by them. Our constitution says 
that the purpose of our Students' Association is "to afford an effective means 
through which the student body may express itself." 

Our government in its organization is closely modeled after that of our 
nation's. We have at the head our president and vice-president — the associa- 
tion's executives. Under them, similar to the President's cabinet, are our 
four directors — of law and order, of public and private property, of sanitation, 
and of publicity. 

The Executive Council is composed of two councillors from each form, and 
the House of Representatives is composed of one representative from each 
record section. 

The four departments together embrace practically every problem that 
can possibly arise. The Department of Public and Private Property includes 
care of school supplies (books, etc.) in the hands of the students and also of 
lost and found articles. The Department of Law and Order is in charge of 
all traffic problems, of all problems of general order in the school (in assembly 
aed in classes), and, more specifically, of fire drills. The Department of Sani- 
tation has under its jurisdiction the lunchroom, the lavatories, the classrooms, 
and the school at large in whatsoever way they are concerned with physical 
appearance and cleanliness. The Department of Publicity serves the other 
departments. It executes all plans of propaganda — whether it be publicity in 
the school paper, posters, or blackboard writing. Each director has under her 
some number of assistants, whose duty it is simply to co-operate with her in 
her work. Our legislative departments are, of course, our Council and House 
of Representatives. 

At the top of it all, or, rather, side by side with it all, are our faculty 
sponsors, more formally called the Board of Directors. The Board of Directors 
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consists of six members of the faculty, appointed by our principal. We have 
also a faculty treasurer who takes complete charge of the association's finances. 

The very first consideration in the election of a girl is that of her ability 
for the office. If she is capable of holding the office and discharging her duties 
efficiently, the next question is that of her standing in scholarship. No girl 
who has failed in any of her subjects during the preceding term can hold office 
of any kind under the Students' Association. "Elect the girl who can best 
serve you!" That is the order repeated term after term, and we girls, because 
we realize the importance of choosing capable officers, take the elections seri- 
ously and vote carefully. 

We nominate through petitions. At the close of every term we take out 
petitions for vice-president and councillors. Every petition for vice-president, 
to be considered a nomination, must be signed by fifty or more students; every 
petition for councillor, by twenty-five or more. These petitions are then 
turned into the Association, and the list of nominees drawn up accordingly. 

Very shortly afterwards, in assembly, we are introduced to our nominees 
for vice-president. (Every form votes for its councillors only, but the whole 
school votes for vice-president. Our vice-president is elected from the seventh 
form, and automatically becomes president when she enters the eighth, at 
which time another election is held for a new vice-president.) It is customary for 
the nominees to give a very short and informal speech — very often extemporane- 
ously. Everyone very simply and directly pledges herself, if elected, to carry 
on the work of her predecessors and to do all in her power to make ours a better 
school and promises to do her best in the interests of the school — elected or 
defeated. Their spirit is always most admirable. Following these campaign 
speeches, with the advice of our leaders to "choose wisely," we vote, and the 
records of these individual record-room elections are later added together and 
the results announced in the assembly room. 

Our representatives and vice-representatives are elected at the beginning 
of the term in the respective record rooms in which they are to serve. 

Our Students' Association is undoubtedly a success. When one takes into 
consideration the short time it has been functioning, plus a number of diffi- 
culties which are present in our school in particular, one realizes even more 
clearly how really great an achievement is our present smoothly-running 
organization. 

The difficulties I am speaking of are the inherent qualities in so large a 
number of our students. Our school is composed of students of very different 
races and nationalities — mostly foreign-born. The first problem, of course, 
would be assimilation, before these different types of girls can form into a 
unit association. The need of unity would, of course, not be nearly so great 
in curricular activities, where the object striven for is so very impersonal. But 
when it comes to working together for the purpose of organizing a government 
whereby all of us may be satisfactorily governed, then there is that very great 
need for thorough assimilation. 
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Second, to most of us foreigners, any form of self-government is extremely 
new. Most of our foreign-born parents never knew of any such thing as 
citizenship, or interest in government, or participation in it. They were 
governed — by force or otherwise, but of the making of that government they 
knewnothing, 

I say again — our student government is a great success in purpose, in prac- 
tice, and in result in every sense of the word. 

The student assemblies are carried on entirely by the girls, and the presi- 
dent of the Students' Association presides. 

All of the important things which have gone on in the Council and House 
of Representatives are presented to the girls. If there is anything which it 
has been decided the girls should discuss, it is presented to them in the form of 
an open forum. The opinions of the girls are, of course, helpful to the officers. 
Sometimes there are drives, especially for the Students' Association membership 
dues. These drives have always been very successful. 

The objects of these assemblies are to get the girls to talk frankly among 
themselves about the problems which confront the Students' Association, to 
enlist them on the side of the right thing by convincing them that it is right, 
and to help teach them self-dependence. 

The Council consists of two girls from each form, making a total of sixteen 
members. When the Council assembles, which occurs every second and 
fourth Monday of the month, the meeting is presided over by the president of 
the Students' Association. 

One of the important movements connected with the Students' Associa- 
tion is the senior guide plan. At the beginning of the term a special corps of 
guides is appointed, and these girls assign to each of the Seniors one or two 
Freshmen. The guides generally become very friendly with the new girls 
and try to make them feel "at home" and happy. The Seniors explain the 
rules and regulations of the school and try to help the Freshmen as much as 
they can. 

The study hall is run by the students. There is one study-hall teacher who 
does the organization work and the planning and also the follow-up work which 
is necessary to bring the desired results. The officers of the periods are chosen 
by the study-hall teacher from those who are held in respect by the students, 
not only for their scholastic standing, but for their personality and for their 
character influence. Girls who are persistently disorderly are reported to the 
vocational guidance department, this disorder affecting their eligibility for 
recommendations to positions. 

The description of a third type of organization is as follows. 
The Radnor High School Student Council was organized three 
years ago in response to a strongly voiced desire on the part of the 
older students for some club or society that would enable them to 
share in the school's operation. 
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Growth of the organization was slow, and it was only after 
patient encouragement and careful guidance that it developed into 
the really helpful and vital force that it now is. 

All students in the school are considered members of the Stu- 
dents' Association, and from this membership representatives are 
chosen by classes so as to form a council of four Seniors, three 
Juniors, two Sophomores, and two Freshmen. The president of 
the council is a Senior, while the other officers are elected by the 
council from any class representatives. The term of membership 
is one-half year, and re-election is permitted. Officers definitely 
hold over for a second term as members. The purpose of this is 
to give an experienced nucleus to the reorganized council. 

Meetings are held weekly during school hours and also at the 
call of the president. The principal is usually present at these 
meetings as an interested observer as well as an adviser. 

All students and class organizations are under the general super- 
vision of the student council. Several committees composed of stu- 
dents chosen from all home-room units in both junior and senior 
high schools operate in special capacities. 

The Law and Order Committee is responsible for good order 
in the halls, basements, and grounds and enforces traffic rules during 
change of classes and especially during the lunch hour. The order 
and conduct in the lunchroom and its general appearance of neat- 
ness are in the hands of a lunchroom committee. 

The Sanitation Committee endeavors to keep the building and 
grounds in a neat, attractive condition, free from paper and refuse. 
Perhaps the most important and active committee is the Com- 
mittee on Social Welfare which interests itself in visitors and new 
students, looks up sick and absent pupils, and at times holds school 
parties and dances. Each of the committees is presided over by 
a chairman who is a member of the student council. 

When necessary, the council acts as a jury to hear evidence 
against students charged with serious misconduct or violation of 
the few rules that the school finds it necessary to have. This 
body recommends punishment if more than a serious reprimand 
seems needed. The principal approves, disapproves, or modifies the 
punishment recommended and governs himself accordingly. Very 
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few cases find their way to this student trial body, as usually a word 
or two of admonition is sufficient to correct the offense, and only 
serious disorders are reported and investigated fully. 

A lost-and-found department for books, clothing, etc., is main- 
tained, and at games of football, baseball, and basket-ball students 
equipped with appropriately marked arm bands act as traffic 
directors to keep the field clear for the players. 

The following favorable opinions were received from principals 
of high schools which have student participation. 

It is a vital part of our school, practically taking care of all discipline of 
the student body outside a teacher's classroom. It aids in developing splendid 
school spirit. 

It reduced tardiness from an average of sixty to twenty daily in a school of 
1,400 enrolment. 

The good part about it is that it works. 

The idea of right action is most prominent. Students are beginning to 
see that the teacher is a safe adviser rather than a task master. 

It is effective for promoting proper relations between students and faculty. 

We are planning ambitious things along this line and expect that in time 
students will care for all matters and activities that do not demand the pro- 
fessional preparation a teacher is supposed to have. 

We strongly urge the idea of student co-operation in the government of a 
school but avoid altogether any direct reference to student government. 

It cares for all petty offenses in the school and general infractions of what 
we consider good decorum or conduct. 

It undoubtedly aids in the spirit of the school and solves many knotty 
problems impossible for the faculty to handle without friction. 

The following comments were made by principals who are in 
favor of student participation but do not actually have it in their 
schools: 

We are working up sentiment so that initiative may come from the student 
body. 

Have none now, but expect to organize student co-operative government 
soon. Am a new man this year and am getting my bearings. 

We do not have a student council at the present time but expect to have 
same as soon as we can get organized. 
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Personally I think student organization is a real vital part of school life. 
Intend working until I accomplish plan along this line. Only a matter of 
time. 

We are planning to have one. To my mind student government is a good 
thing provided the ideals of the school are such that it can be incorporated in 
its program. 

We are working on plans for student co-operative government as a future 
policy for our school. 

The following unfavorable comments were received: 

Discontinued at beginning of present year due to lack of interest on part 
of students and at suggestion of class leaders. 

I do not care for it. After all, it is the principal who must decide all such 
matters. The only thing that is required is complete justice. 

Never succeeded in forming effective organization. Tried it once under 
adverse conditions. Was not pleased with results. 

We had student government for one year in a modified form. Were con- 
vinced that we were not yet ready for it. 

Has been tried here but did not succeed as classes change from year to 
year. 

Did have student council several years ago; it was not satisfactory. We 
dropped it. 

Tried student government some years ago, but it was not a success. It 
developed a feeling of spite and jealousy among students, who grew to dislike 
it very much. This might not have been true of a boys' school. 

We tried it one year and considered it unsatisfactory with our particular 
school. 



